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SPENSER'S INFLUENCE ON PARADISE LOST 
By Edwin" Greenlaw 

In a previous article * I have sought to give meaning to Milton's 
praise of Spenser as " a better teacher than Aquinas " and thus to 
explain, in part, what he meant by telling Dryden that Spenser was 
his "original." This definition of Spenser's influence dealt with 
two topics. The first of these traced the influence on Milton of 
Spenser's philosophy, drawn ultimately from Plato and Aristotle, 
modified by Eenaissance theories of beauty and virtue, and further 
modified by Milton by the fusion with it of the theological tradition 
of the Middle Ages as inherited and re-defined by religious thinkers 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. This evolution, charac- 
teristic of the Renaissance since the time of Ficino and the Floren- 
tine Academy, finds its last and perhaps greatest synthesis in 
Milton. The union of mysticism and the practical virtues, of the 
contemplative with the active life, present in Greek philosophy,, is 
at once characteristic of the Renaissance as an epoch in history and 
of the great English interpreters of the ideal, Spenser and Milton. 

In the second place, I sought to show that this relationship 
between the two poets was not, as might be argued had we no further 
basis than philosophical agreement, a mere consanguinity of the 
spirit. That Milton used Spenser's interpretation of classical and 
Renaissance idealism is, as I pointed out, proved by the debt of 
Milton's greatest poetry, and most of all Paradise Lost, to the second 
book of the Faerie Queene, a debt abundantly proved not only by 
certain correspondences in structure but also by specific incidents. 
This parallelism of incident affects Paradise Lost more than other 
works of Milton; it shows indebtedness not only to the Book of 
Guyon but also to the Book of Redcross, and, in the latter, suggests 
both debt for incident and debt for the fundamental thesis of the 
justification of the ways of God to man and the promise of the 
"greater Man" through whom redemption was to come. 

The present article is a continuation of its predecessor and 
should be read in connection with it. It is possible to be even 

*"A Better Teacher than Aquinas," Studies in Philology, xiv, 196 ff. 
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more specific in regard to the direct influence of Spenser on Milton 
in both incident and the very structure of Paradise Lost itself. 
We shall be here concerned, therefore, with further definition of 
the second of the two lines of investigation treated in the former 
essay, but the end of the study is not to add to the bewildering 
number of analogues to the great poem ; it is rather to contribute 
to literary history further illustration of an extraordinary rela- 
tionship between two minds of the first class, a relationship almost 
without parallel, unless it be conceived on such terms as we apply 
to the relationship between Plato and his master Socrates. 



Studies in the sources of Paradise Lost have disclosed (1) the 
existence throughout Europe of something akin to " epic ferment " 
on the subject of the Fall of Man, resulting in an extraordinary 
number of versions of the theme in drama and epic in the seven- 
teenth century; (2) the development of a stock plot including the 
fall of Lucifer, his desire for revenge, the creation of the world 
and of man, the temptation and fall of man, and his expulsion 
from Eden, with the addition, in some versions, of descriptions 
of the results in the entrance of sin and death into the world; (3) 
the use by Milton of this general or stock plot, together with 
certain episodes or bits of characterization, notably the character- 
ization of Satan, taken from one or more of these contemporary 
works. 

The results of this prolonged study of Milton's sources, extend- 
ing roughly from Voltaire's assertion, in 1727, that Milton used 
Andreini's Adamo as the basis of his poem, to the present time, 
make it clear that none of these numerous treatments of the 
general theme of the Fall of Man may be regarded as the direct 
source. One may not construct a diagram of the development of 
the plot, as one may construct a diagram of the development of a 
medieval story plot or of a dramatic plot such as that of Shake- 
speare's Hamlet. The main outlines: Lucifer's pride, rebellion, 
and fall ; the creation of man ; the plot of Lucifer to secure revenge 
by the ruin of man ; the temptation, fall, and expulsion, — were all 
matters of common knowledge and frequent use, not only in litera- 
ture but in sermons and theological essays. In handling this tho- 
roughly conventionalized story it makes no difference, for example, 
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whether a writer makes the creation of the world and of man 
precede or follow the defection of Satan. Even much of the 
so-called debt for characterization is of doubtful use, being also 
conventional or inevitable. Satan's pride and envy, his malignancy, 
the arguments by which he overcomes Eve, are not only matters 
of convention ; they could not vary in any great degree in different 
versions. So also the scenes between Eve and Adam became 
matters more or less of convention. There are extraordinary 
parallels, for example, between works such as the so-called Caed- 
monian Genesis and those of Vondel or Andreini; no one seems 
to have thought of arguing therefrom an indebtedness of the Dutch 
or the Italian writers to the Anglo-Saxon poem. And Mr. Gilbert's 
recent citations of parallels between the medieval cycles of myste- 
ries and Paradise Lost, which, as he says, Milton could not have 
seen performed and which we have no proof that he even read, 
afford abundant illustration of the way in which both incidents and 
characterization had become crystallized through the use of them 
by generation after generation of men whose minds wrestled with 
one of the greatest of the themes of the ages. 2 It is in the realm 
of ideas, of philosophy of life, and in the use of incident and struc- 
tural matter apart from the conventional elements of the plot, that 
we shall find Milton's original if at all. 

Now apart from his use of a thoroughly conventionalized story, 
and his borrowings of details from one version or another of this 
story, or from his multitudinous reading; apart, also, from all 
question of the transformation wrought in this conventionalized 
story by the fervent power of his imagination, the structure of 
Paradise Lost rests on two foundations. The first of these is the 
philosophy : to justify the ways of God ; to fit man into the scheme 
of Nature; to supply him with a philosophy of life. The second 
is the exposition of this scheme of Nature itself. On the one hand, 
Milton sums up medieval theology, the philosophy of Plato and 
Aristotle, the idealism of Ficino, of Castiglione, of Spenser. On 
the other hand, Paradise Lost is related to that philosophy of 
Nature which forms an important though neglected aspect of the 
Eenaissance mind. For one phase of the scientific curiosity of 
the period raised questions not unlike those raised in a later time 

* Gilbert, Allan H. " Milton and the Mysteries," Studies in Philology, 
xvn, 147 ff. See especially Mr. Gilbert's conclusions, pp. 167-169. 
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by the work of Darwin and Huxley. The tradition of centuries 
that had made everything in nature conform to Aristotle and the 
Bible was attacked by one after another of the keen minds that 
were blazing the way for a new heaven and a new earth. The 
attempts of Cusanus in the fifteenth century to apply scientific 
principles to the study of the universe; the publication in 1543 of 
Copernicus' De orbium coelestium revolutionibus; the acceptance 
of Copernican theory by Bruno, who extended it to the entire 
universe in books written and published in England, and who 
devoted a great part of his life to attacking Aristotle's system, are 
outstanding events in an intellectual movement that developed in 
Bacon the scientific method and in Galileo the scientific achieve- 
ment that was to accomplish the overthrow of the old philosophy. 
While the effects of this movement were perhaps not immediately 
so apparent in the literature of the Elizabethan and Jacobean 
periods as were the effects of the theory of evolution in Victorian 
literature, there is, nevertheless, no small body of verse and prose 
characterized by speculation upon the origin of the world and of 
man, and upon the relation of man to the universe. Some of this 
shows no trace of the new thought, falling back upon long-known 
theories, but even this negative result is of value in showing that 
the subject was gaining new interest. Other passages deal with 
the question of the effect of scientific inquiry upon religion, while 
still others show more positive reactions. Such varied examples 
as Tasso's Sette Oiomate del Mondo Creato and Du Bartas' 
Sepmaine, translated by Sylvester under the title of the Divine 
Week, on the one hand, and Bacon's repeated statement of the 
theme of all his works as being the study of the " six days' work," 
or " the book of God's works," on the other, will serve to illustrate 
two phases of an interest in the order of the universe quite different 
from that of Chaucer's Boece; while Marlowe's representation of 
Paustus' desire to know the secrets of the cosmos, Bruno's fusion 
of Platonism with the boldest scientific imagination, Bacon's 
defence of research against the charge of a ministry to atheism, 
Hooker's exposition of a divine order in the universe, fragments in 
Donne of a new poetry abounding in illustrations from science, are 
instances set down at random of some of the many ways in which 
literature was affected by the new spirit of inquiry. The single 
example of Du Bartas is sufficient to show that the significance of 
the new science was recognized in Protestant ranks as well as at 
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Eome, for it was in part the purpose of Du Bartas to deny the 
validity of the Copernican philosophy and to re-affirm the biblical 
and classical cosmogony and its exaltation of the place of earth and 
of man in. the divine plan. The enormous popularity of his two 
poems in England, 3 either in the original or in the translations by 
Sylvester and others, was due in large measure to the fact that 
they appealed to the general interest in the subject of the creation 
of the world and man's place in the scheme of nature, and that 
they served to counteract the alarming effect of the new scientific 
inquiry. It is not the purpose of this paper, however, to trace the 
effects of the movement on the literature of the period ; it is suffi- 
cient to call attention to the very considerable interest in the 
subject as a preliminary to a study of it as reflected in the works of 
Spenser and Milton. 

A moment's consideration of the relation between a considerable 
body of Milton's poetry and the great plan on which the cycles of 
religious plays were built will show how completely, though of 
course unconsciously, Milton conformed to the force of a long 
tradition. For the mystery plays constitute, as is well known, a 
cosmic drama in which the entire scheme of salvation was 
presented. Beginning with the Easter service, there were added 
successively the Nativity, scenes from the life of Christ, prophecies 
of Christ's coming, scenes from the Old Testament which told the 
creation and fall of man and such later events in the history of the 
chosen people as had a bearing on the great theme. Now in Milton 
there was a somewhat similar development. His Hymn on the 
Morning of Christ's Nativity contains in solution almost the entire 
scheme: the Adoration of the Shepherds that formed the theme 
around which clustered a group of the nativity plays, but with the 
hints of the supreme imagination of the poet in the suggestions of 
the universe as the stage for the drama and of the flight of the 
great lords of Satan's realm at the news of the divine birth. In 
Paradise Lost we have the creation of the world, the rebellion and 
fall of Lucifer, the creation and fall of Man, the history of Man 

3 Sidney was the first translator of a part of Du Bartas' first Week. In 
the continuation of his poem, published 1588, Du Bartas paid high tribute 
to Sidney, who was greatly interested in the flood of Protestant literature 
that was coming from France, and who seems to have been as well ac- 
quainted with the author of La Sepmaine as he was with Bruno. Thus 
the two contending forces met in this brilliant young Englishman. 
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in Old Testament times, so far as this history bore on the general 
theme of the scheme of salvation, and the promise of the Greater 
Man who was to come. In Paradise Regained is the temptation by 
Satan, with a narrative of the more important events in the early 
life of Christ, and a climax showing Christ's victory over the 
Enemy in a way more suited to Milton's theme than an account of 
the Crucifixion and Kesurrection would have enabled him to give. 
The mass of Milton's poetry, therefore, deals with one theme, 
the scheme of salvation, and this theme is the same as the Middle 
Ages had developed in the cycles of religious dramas that became 
a tradition more firmly intrenched even than the hero legends and 
myths on which so much of the ancient Greek epic and drama 
depended. The analogues so often cited from the seventeenth 
century European literature are, after all, only analogues, them- 
selves deriving unconsciously from this great tradition that they 
had inherited from medieval times. Milton's work is unique in 
two ways. In the first place the theme dominates his major poetry, 
not Paradise Lost alone, and in this poetry he presents the entire 
scheme, not a part. In the second place he stresses in a way 
unknown in the religious cycles, in a way also unknown in any of 
the analogues often called his sources, the relation between Man 
and Nature, the place of Man in the scheme of things. In all 
these poems, Hymn, Paradise Lost, and Paradise Regained, we are 
vividly conscious of the background supplied by a vast cosmology ; 
we are conscious also of an interest in the origins of life, and the 
elements from which the universe was created, of the query as to 
how far man should seek to explore the realm of Nature, and of a 
pervasive sense of Milton's view that vast as is the scheme of 
Nature, Man is yet superior. 

Merely to name the chief passages in Paradise Lost in which 
this theme of Nature is treated is to become conscious of how great 
a place it held in Milton's thought. In the first place, there is his 
constant interest in the origin of the universe. His story of the 
Creation, expanded as it is from the account in Genesis, is similar 
to what we find elsewhere — in the mysteries, for example, in 
Du Bartas, in certain of the supposed sources. But this feature of 
the poem does not give any adequate idea of the way in which 
the problem of origins interested him. The constant use of the old 
physics, — the realm of Chaos and Night, the war of the elements, 
the description of Hell as a universe of death where Nature, per- 
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verse, breeds monstrous things ; his account of the abyss, the womb 
of Nature and perhaps her grave, are a few of many examples that 
might be cited. His interest is physical, not biological. The 
Garden of Adonis, an ancient account of the origin of species 
developed by Spenser in one of the purple passages of The Faerie 
Queene, he refers to as "mystic," showing that he understood 
Spenser's use and development of the myth, but he does not go 
into detail; for him the origin of life is the origin described in 
Genesis. But everywhere he is interested in the physical. The 
prayer of Adam and Eve to the God who is in Nature (V. 153 ft) 
is of this character. So also is his description of the changes that 
took place after the Fall of Man — the seasons, the zones, the phases 
of the moon, the winds, and above all, the inimical power of Nature, 
her hostility to Man : 

Then began 
Outrage from lifeless things.* 

In the second place, Milton developed, with remarkable 
completeness, his conception of the structure of the universe. 
Fundamentally, as everyone knows, his system is J?tolemaic, more 
accurately, the system of Aristotle as modified by certain concep- 
tions drawn from the Bible. But to this scheme he adds many 
details: the structure of Heaven; the abyss of Chaos beating up 
against the walls of the Empyrean ; the location of Hell far down 
in the abyss. The Ptolemaic or Aristotelian universe, Milton's 
World, is a mere drop in the ocean of Chaos. This World, made 
up of concentric spheres, gives little impression of vastness ; Satan's 
journey from the opening in the outer wall of the world to the 
sphere of the sun and then to the earth is as nothing compared 
with his journey from Hell, through Chaos, to the Primum Mobile. 
Bruno defended the new astronomy on the ground that while it 
seemed to make man's home, the earth, and therefore man himself, 
less important than the old, yet the gain in the liberation of the 
imagination more than compensated for the loss. Bruno's exten- 
sion of the Copernican theory to an illimitable universe, not 
through scientific research but by one of those tremendous general- 
izations which so often have set up a new goal toward which 
scientific research proceeds by pedestrian steps, has proved more 
nearly accurate than Milton's extension of the old philosophy, but 

* X, 706-707. 
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both are illustrations of the way in which the mind of man in that 
time ranged through a universe far beyond previous conceptions. 

Much has been written about Milton's universe. One view holds 
that the old astronomy was more poetic than the new." Another 
view is that the new system had not yet established itself. Passages 
from the writings of men contemporary with Milton are cited in 
proof of this. But many of these passages are conventional, just as 
we often refer to the old astronomy even today, while others are 
significant of the contest between the old and the new to which I 
have already referred, comparable to the attacks on Darwin in the 
nineteenth century. Du Bartas' Week is of this class. So is the 
passage cited by Masson from the reply of the Smectymnuans to 
Bishop Hall : " There is no more truth in this assertion than if he 
had said, with Anaxagoras, ' Snow is black,' or with Copernicus, 
' The Earth moves, and the Heavens stand still.' " 6 

The fact is that Paradise Lost gives certain indications that 
Milton's interest in the origins of things transcended questions of 
mere poetic advantage or conventional reference. It was a part of 
the intellectual movement of his time. The idea that he gravely 
balanced the two cosmogonies and decided that the older one was 
the more " poetic " or the more " definite," and then put in several 
passages to show that he was familiar with the latest thing in the 

"Verity remarks (p. 664, n. 5) that Milton did not use the Copernican 
system because it "was new, without a scrap of literary association and 
with no poetic terminology; whereas the Ptolemaic view and its delightful 
fictions as to the Spheres, their harmonies, and the like, had become a 
tradition of literature, expressed in terms that recall Marlowe and Shakes- 
peare and Jonson and the saori vates of English verse. To surrender this 
poetic heritage merely out of deference to science had been impossible 
pedantry." 

• Milton's Poetical Works, it, 40. On this Professor Masson's comment 
is as follows : " There cannot be a more distinct proof than this incidental 
passage affords of the utter repulsiveness of the Copernican theory to 
even the educated English intellect as late as the middle of the seventeenth 
century." Professor Masson holds that Milton was in advance of his 
contemporaries in this question, as this reference to Galileo and to the 
Copernican system proves, but he finds no other explanation of the appar- 
ent indecision in his mind than to say that the two passages on the new 
theory found in Paradise Lost " were inserted by Milton to relieve his own 
mind on the subject, and by way of caution to the reader that the scheme 
of the Physical Universe adopted in the construction of the poem is not 
to be taken as more than a hypothesis for the imagination." (Pp. 40, 41.) 
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cosmological line I find as difficult to accept as the idea that his 
mind was closed to truth and fanatically devoted to the attempt to 
preserve the cosmological status quo. The sense of the immensities 
of space that we find in Paradise Lost, and the struggle of embryon 
atoms in the womb of Nature, destined to be her grave, are aspects 
of the same soaring imagination that one finds in the Eenaissance 
writers, the same that one finds in Bruno, for example, though 
stated in other terms. His interest in Galileo is shown in various 
places. The most significant reference, from the standpoint of my 
present purpose, is the one in Areopagitica: " I found and visited 
the famous Galileo, grown old, a prisoner to the Inquisition, for 
thinking in Astronomy other wise than the Franciscan and Domi- 
nican licensers thought." Here is the same hostility to the closed 
mind that we find constantly in Bacon. It is the same hostility 
that Bruno expressed towards the " constellation of pedants " that 
put a stop to his public lectures at Oxford on the Immortality of 
the Soul and the Quintuple Sphere. 7 

Now at first glance it seems that Milton was hostile to scientific 
inquiry, because of certain passages found in Paradise Lost. 
Baphael, for example, warns Adam to abstain from the attempt to 
find out, by his own inventions, things not revealed. 8 And in one 
of the passages in which Milton refers to the new astronomy 
Baphael again warns Adam to be " lowly wise " and not to question 
things too high for human comprehension. 9 Adam accepts this 
advice, confessing that the angel has taught him to live 

The easiest way, nor with perplexing thoughts 

To interrupt the sweet of life, from which 

God hath bid dwell far off all anxious cares, 

And not molest us, unless we ourselves 

Seek them with wandering thoughts, and notions vain." 



* Cena de le Ceneri. Dial, iv, cited by Boulting, Giordano Bruno, p. 87. 

•vn, 111 flF. 

»viii, 173. 

10 vm, 183-187. Verity (p. 555) remarks: "Some editors regard these 
lines as an objection against study of the difficult problems of physical 
science. I think rather that Milton protested against barren speculation of 
all sorts, and a spirit of excessive enquiry in general." He then refers to 
n, 558-569, and in his note to that passage (p. 413) refers also to Samson 
Agonistes, 300 ff., Paradise Regained, iv, 286 ff. and contrasts Comua, 476- 
480, on " How charming is divine philosophy." 
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Omitting any question as to how far both Raphael and Adam in 
these pasages speak dramatically on a subject that might well be 
debated, it is evident, I think, that Milton's real objection is to the 
theorizing and the elaborate speculative systems characteristic of 
the schools. The discussion begins with Adam's comment upon the 
"sedentary Earth" that might better move than remain in the 
center of a universe so much greater. To this Eaphael replies, in 
effect, that it is not important whether Heaven move or Earth; 
refers to the guesses of the old astronomy " to save appearances," 
resulting in the theories about Centric and Eccentric, Cycle and 
Epicycle ; and insists that all is for Man, either way, acknowledging 
that it may be that the sun is the center rather than the earth. 11 
From all this it appears, if we are to construe these lines as literally 
as it has been proposed to construe Adam's meek acceptance, that 
Milton is as scornful of the theories of the old astronomy as he 
is held to be of the new. When we add the other passages in which 
he treats this subject we have further evidence. The discussion in 
Hell of theological questions (n, 558 ff.), and the repudiation 
of the ancient philosophy in Paradise Regained (iv, 286 'ff.) are 
really just such attacks on the scholastic philosophy as we find in 
Bacon and Bruno. This is different from the praise of divine 
philosophy, which is the philosophy of Plato, in Comus. The total 
impression made upon the reader who compares all the passages, 
and who brings in the not infrequent references to the subject in 
the prose works, is that Milton is anti-scholastic, like the two great 
philosophers with whom I have connected him. His cosmogony is 
made up of elements drawn from many sources. His attitude 
towards the whole subject of the new scientific inquiry is not that 
of Du Bartas, narrowly pietistic, showing scorn for those who 
would substitute Copernicus for Genesis. He expresses sympathy 
for Galileo, in the power of the Inquisition for thinking in 
astronomy otherwise than the Dominicans and Franciscans, and he 
is interested in the telescope. He was opposed to the new astronomy 
so far as it seemed, like the old, to be made up of mere guesses. 
To him man was still the center, whatever the earth might be. We 
have then, in his treatment of man's relation to the scheme of 
Nature, as tremendous a conception of the universe as any of the 
thinkers of his time had set forth. This universe is the stage 

"vm, 25168. 
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setting for a mighty cosmic drama. Like Bacon, his concern was 
with the Book of God's Works, the study of the six days of creation 
and their consequences. Like Bacon, too, his purpose was the glory 
of God and the relief of Man's estate. The two great minds worked 
on different lines, but the inspiration that directed their work was 
the same. 

II 

Spenser's' interest in Nature is everywhere apparent in his 
poetry, and forms an important part of his philosophy. For the 
most part it is derived from his study of the classics. He does not 
directly refer to Copernicus and his theories, nor is he given to the 
bold generalizations that we find in Bruno. Still, he knew Bruno, 
and in some respects reminds one of the Nolan. His vivid sense of 
the reality of that which is unseen because not yet discovered is a 
quality of mind that is itself, I think, also characteristic of the 
scientific imagination. The passage, in the proem to Book II of 
the Faerie Queene, in which he speaks with enthusiasm of the great 
discoveries made daily by the explorers of his time, is thoroughly 
characteristic of this trait in him, and he passes at once from this 
achievement in the exploration of the surface of the earth to a 
suggestion of what was waiting in the realm of astronomy : 

But let that man with better sence advize, 
That of the world least part to us is red; 
And daily how through hardy enterprize 
Many great Regions are discovered, 
Which to late age were never mentioned. 
Who ever heard of th' Indian Peru? 
Or who in venturous vessell measured 
The Amazon huge river, now found trew? 
Or fruitfullest Virginia who did ever view? 

Yet all these were, when no man did them know, 

Yet have from wisest ages hidden beene; 

And later times thinges more unknowne shall show. 

Why then should witlesse man so much misweene, 

That nothing is but that which he hath seene? 

What if within the Moones fayre shining spheare, 

What if in every other starre unseene 

Of other worldes he happily should heare, 

He wonder would much more: yet such to some appeare. 

Spenser's philosophy of nature comprises the following topics: 
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1. The origin of vegetable and animal life, told mainly in the 
story of the Garden of Adonis, but referred to in various other 
places, chiefly in the Hymnes. This is ultimately of classical 
origin, but contains Kenaissance elements and is amplified by 
Spenser's own theories. 

2. The theory of Chaos and Night, of the abyss whence came the 
World. This material is found in many places in Spenser's poetry, 
and is very similar to the theory used by Milton. 

3. His theory of the Cosmos, Ptolemaic and Aristotelian in 
origin, set forth chiefly in the Hymnes, in the Proem to Book V, 
and in the unfinished cantos on Mutability. This treatment he 
combines with a philosophy of the relation of man to the scheme 
of things, once more suggesting Milton. 

1. The Garden of Adonis 

Milton refers to the Garden of Adonis as mystical, 12 a description 
that fits accurately Spenser's detailed account in Book III, canto vi. 
The story of Venus and Adonis is a motif throughout the book, 
being prepared for by the description of the arras depicting the 
loves of Venus and Adonis in Castle Joyeous, canto i, and occupy- 
ing the entire sixth canto. In the first three books, the section of 
the poem first completed by Spenser, the principal crisis, or funda- 
mental motif of each book comes in the sixth or seventh canto, 
midway of the story of the book. 13 In this case Spenser tells first 
of the birth of Belphoebe and Amoret by a fairy who was impreg- 
nated by the sun after bathing in a fountain. The poet explains 
this miraculous conception by saying that "reason" teaches that 
the seeds of all living things are quickened by the influence of the 
sun, and refers to the supposed generation of creatures in the mud 

u Paradise Lost, ix, 439-443. On this reference Osgood {Classical Myth- 
ology in Milton, p. xlix) remarks that it indicates that Milton regarded 
the classical legends as mystic ; " they contain hidden or deep truth of 
which they are the symbolic expression." This is true enough, as a refer- 
ence to Bacon's Wisdom of the Ancients might have shown. But Spenser's 
long account, much fuller than that found in any of the classical sources 
Osgood names, is mystical. There is every reason to suppose that Milton 
was thinking of Spenser's use. 

"In Book I, canto vii, the captivity of Redcross; in Book II, canto vii, 
the journey of Guyon through the underworld. The theme of the third 
book is love; the Garden of Adonis is a mystical account of generation. 
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of Nile under this influence. The sun, he says, is father, the river 
supplies " matter fit " ; after such manner Belphoebe and Amoret 
are conceived. 14 There follows the story of the Hue and Cry after 
Cupid, and then we are brought to the Garden of Adonis, in which 
Amoret was cared for by Venus. 
This Garden is 

the first seminary 
Of all things that are borne to live and dye, 
According to their kynds. 

It is situated in fruitful soil, guarded by two walls, one of iron 
and the other of brass. The gates are watched by old Genius, who 
has a double nature, being the attendant on birth and on death. 
He lets out the babes who are to be born, and receives them, at the 
end of their earthly sojourn, when they are again planted in the 
Garden to grow for perhaps a thousand years before they are 
clothed once more in mortality. There are also infinite shapes of 
other living creatures, including " uncouth formes, which none yet 
ever knew." In the Garden is continual spring, combined with 
continual harvest, an idea expressed by Milton in his description 
of Eden. In thickest bower lies Adonis, visited often by the 
goddess of love. He never dies, but is 

eterne in mutabilitie, 
And by succession made perpetual], 
Transformed oft, and changed diverslie; 
For him the Father of all formes they call. 

The Boar, which seemed to cause his death, is now imprisoned in 
a cave hewn underneath the mount. 

Now in this mystical account of the origin of species the follow- 
ing elements are to be noted: (a) The garden is the World, the 
created universe, (b) Venus represents form or spirit; Adonis 
represents matter. 1 " The union of the two produces the created 

14 Todd quotes Upton's reference to Plutarch's treatise of Isis and Osiris 
as Spenser's source. See Frazer, Golden Bough: Adonis, Attis, and Osiris, 
passim, for many illustrations of such explanations of conception common 
to tribes in every age and region. It has escaped the notice of commenta- 
tors, I believe, that Spenser in this canto connects the Egyptian myths of 
generation with the Adonis legend. Frazer shows that such a connection 
is correct. 

15 On this compare Hynme ii: "For soul is form, and doth the body 
make." 
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World ; it also produces all living things, (c) The Boar, impris- 
oned in a cave underneath the Garden, represents Chaos. He is 
tightly bound by Love, Spenser's name for the creative spirit, 1 * 
lest he break forth and destroy all things. 17 

With the biological aspects of the story of the Garden of Adonis 
I am not at present concerned. Spenser's use of one of the oldest 
myths in the world in a form that combines, in the canto as a 
whole, one of the widespread explanations of human reproduction ; 
an equally widespread theory of the renewal of vegetation ; a theory 
of birth and death of all living things that unites ancient myths 
of Egypt and Asia Minor ; and an account of the derivation of the 
organic from inorganic matter, coupled with the fact that all this 
supposed scientific material is so placed in the third book as to 
indicate Spenser's sense of its special importance, — these are indi- 
cations of an extent of learning in the subject that might well have 
gained the attention of Milton. But the chief points to be 
observed are that the canto is not merely a purple patch in the 
leisurely narrative of the Faerie Queene, — its ideas are woven into 
Spenser's poetry in a way that proves the subject to have been one 
possessing his continuous interest, 18 and, further, that it introduces 

"Cf. the Hymnes, passim. 

"On the classical sources of this Garden of Adonis see Osgood, op. tit., 
p. xlix. Additional references are given by Frazer, Adonis, I, 229-230. 
See Frazer also for a detailed account of the Adonis myth as a personifica- 
tion of the death and the renewal of vegetation. For the explanation of 
the Garden as the Universe, see Upton, in Todd's Spenser, rv, 463, where 
he refers to Lucretius 1. 74; 5. 120 on the walls of the Universe, moenia 
mundi, one iron and the other gold, with two gates, indicating birth and 
death. 

u Cf. for example, the influence of his formula Venus = form, Adonis = 
matter, the boar = the disintegrating forces that would bring chaos if not 
held in check, with Symne i, in which we are told how Love created the 
World through compelling (cf. Shelley, Adonais, "compelling all new suc- 
cessions to the forms they wear ") the contrary elements of chaos to submit 
to law; and with Hymne it, the doctrine of the relation of the soul to 
the body: "For soul iB form, and doth the body make." The ideas are of 
course strongly tinged with Platonism, the " divine philosophy " of Mil- 
ton's youth, but a clearer explanation of Spenser's thought is to be found 
in a dialogue by Bruno, " On Cause, Principle, and the One " ( tr. by Hand 
in Modern Classical Philosophies, and summarized by Boulting, op. cit., 
129 ff. ) . Bruno says : " We distinguish between form and material sub- 
stance. If Spirit, Soul, Life, is in all things, it is the form of all things, 
5 
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us immediately to Milton's idea of the relationship between the 
World and Chaos. Spenser remarks (stanza 36) : 

For in the wide wombe of the world there lyes, 
In hatefull darkness and in deepe horrore 
An huge eternal 1 chaos, which supplyes 
The substances of natures fruitfull progenyes. 

He continues that all things fetch their first being from this chaos, 

Which, whenas forme and feature it does ketch, 
Becomes a body, 

but this substance is eternal, and cannot be destroyed, though it 
may change form. In the Mutability cantos, as will be seen here- 
after, this theory brings him face to face with a problem for which 
he can find no satisfactory solution, for his attempted fusion of the 
speculation about the origins of things with the conventional Chris- 
tian belief, when brought to bear upon his experience with life, 
raises some of the same difficulties met with in nineteenth century 
attempts to reconcile science and revealed religion. The significant 
thing, however, for my present purpose, is to observe that while 
certain passages are Platonic, as the Hymnes, Spenser really 
derives his material from many different sources. He is like Bruno 
in this. He had that inquiring and combining mind that to Bacon 
was the foundation of scholarship. 

2. Chaos and Night 

Beference has already been made to the idea in Spenser's use of 
the Adonis myth that far beneath the Garden — 

In the wide wombe of the world there lyes, 
In hatefull darkness and in deepe horrore 
An huge eternall Chaos, which supplyes 
The substances of natures fruitfull progenyes. 

The same idea is expressed in Buines of Borne (xxii), where it is 
said that eventually, 

directing and governing matter. Forms are forever changing; what has 
been, in the vicissitude of things, becomes nothing; there must be some- 
thing then beyond the varying forms of spirit; there must also be some- 
thing beyond varying material forms. There must be a Soul of the 
Universe which gives it unity." On this vicissitude cf. also Spenser's 
characterization of Adonis, who is, he says, " eterne in mutabilitie " (canto 
vi, stanza 47), and the entire conception of the Mutability cantos. 
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The seedes, of which all thinges at first were bred, 
Shall in great Chaos wombe againe be hid. 

This conception reminds one of Milton's idea, already referred to, 
that Chaos was the womb of nature and perhaps would be her 
grave. Other references in Spenser to the subject are found. 
For example, we are told that the world crept out of the ugly 
prison of Chaos: 

Ere yet this worlds still moving mightie masse 
Out of great Chaos ugly prison crept. 1 * 

And that Demogorgon is a monster dwelling in that region of 
horror : 

Downe in the bottome of the deepe Abysse 

Where Demogorgon, in dull darkness pent 

Farre from the view of gods and heavens blisse, 

The hideous Chaos keepes.™ 

Coupled with Chaos and Demogorgon is another monster, Night: 
Great Gorgon, prince of darkness and dread Night.* 1 

Night was begotten in the hall of Demogorgon, in Chaos, before 
the creation: 

Which was begot in Daemogorgons hall 
And sawst the secrets of the world unmade. 11 

There are other references, but these suffice to show that in Spenser, 
as in Milton, Chaos, Night, and Demogorgon are personifications 
of the abyss ; that the World and all its creatures came from Chaos 
and would some day return ; and that in Chaos were elements that, 
if not kept in bounds, would speedily destroy the universe. While 
Spenser does not make the clear distinction between Earth, the 
planet we inhabit, and the universe of concentric spheres, Milton's 
World, yet he does say clearly enough that Chaos is external, not 
the center of the Earth. His personification of Chaos is less distinct 
than Milton's, or rather he does not use the term in Milton's double 
sense. 2 * 

"Hymne i, 57-58. M IV. ii. 47. 

a I. i. 37. » I. v. 20-22. 

" Osgood, op. cit., p. 22, says that there is little or no classical authority 
for Chaos as a distinct divinity ruling and maintaining the great region 
of anarchy and confusion above hell. Milton might have got the idea, 
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3. Spenser's Cosmos 

In the Hymnes and in the two cantos of Mutability, Spenser 
sets forth a complete theory of creation and of the order of the 
universe. 24 The basis of this account, which forms a coherent 

however, from Spenser, who calls Earth the child of Chaos (VII. vi. 26) 
and speaks of the womb of Chaos in a sense not altogether figurative. 
Bacon (Wisdom of the Ancients xvii, ed. Spedding, Ellis, and Heath, xm, 
122) says that Chaos is "never distinguished by the ancients with divine 
honour or the name of a god." And in his account of Pan ( Wisdom of the 
Ancients vi, op. tit., p. 94) Bacon remarks: "Nature is either the off- 
spring of Mercury — that is of the Divine Word (an opinion which the 
Scriptures establish beyond question, and which was entertained by all 
the more divine philosophers) ; or else of the seeds of things mixed and 
confused together. For they who derive all things from a single principle, 
either take that principle to be God, or if they hold it to be a material 
principle, assert it to be though actually one yet potentially many; so 
that all difference of opinion on this point is reducible to one or other of 
these two heads — the world is sprung either from Mercury, or from all the 
suitors. He sang, says Virgil, 

' How through the void of space the seeds of things 
Came first together.'" 

" The sources of Spenser's ideas have not yet been systematically studied. 
Miss Winstanley, Spenser's Foure Hymnes, Cambridge, 1907, discusses, in 
her introduction and notes, various debts to Plato. Oliver Elton, in Mod- 
ern Essays, discusses certain parallels between the Mutability cantos and 
Bruno's Spaccio de la Bestia Trionfante, particularly on the council in 
Heaven and the rule of change. Spenser himself refers to De Planctu Na- 
turae, by Alanus de Insulis, getting his reference from Chaucer's Parlement 
of Foules. The idea of Nature found in Alanus derives in part from 
Claudian's Raptus Proserpmae, in which is a passage (i, 246-249) that 
might almost be used as a statement of Spenser's theme of Mutability. 
In this passage we are told that Proserpine made a garment for Ceres, 
and that " in this she marked clearly with her needle the order of the 
elements and the habitation of the All-father; by what law Nature, the 
common mother, calmed ancient discord, whence the seeds of things with- 
drew to their appropriate houses." (Cited by Lounsbury, Studies in 
Chaucer, n, 347-8). Bruno, when at Oxford, lectured on the Quintuple 
Sphere, and presumably offended the Aristotelians there by his heresies, 
for he was forbidden to continue. These lectures Spenser could not have 
heard, but he may well have known about them, and very probably he saw 
some of Bruno's works. The interest in the general subject is indicated 
by MS. notes by Gabriel Harvey, the subject of a paper read before the 
British Academy by Professor Gollancz (cited Verity, p. lvi, n. 4). These 
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exposition, is of course Biblical and classical; it forms a scenic 
background against which the poet develops some of the most 
important elements of his philosophy of life. 

In the Hymne in Honour of Love Spenser relates how Love 
moved through the waste of Chaos and made the World through 
compelling the elements to cease their eternal combat and to " mix 
themselves" in the forms of nature. In the second Hymne he 
speaks of the " paterne " used by the world's great " Work-maister." 
This pattern is Beauty ; it exists in Heaven, but every earthly thing 
partakes, more or less, of this divine idea. The Hymne of Heavenly 
Love tells that the High Eternal Power, surrounded by the trinall 
triplicities (Milton's phrase) of his angels, existed before the 
creation of the World. After the rebellion of " the highest Angell " 
and his expulsion to deepest hell, God made Man in his image. It 
will be noted that in this place Spenser does not introduce a descrip- 
tion of the Cosmos ; he merely differentiates between the Empyrean 
and the " round heaven " which we see from earth, and states that 
God, the Son, and the Angels antedated the creation of the earth 
and man. In the last of the four hymns, however, he begins with 
a vision " of this wyde universe " filled with endless kinds of 
creatures; of the Earth, founded on adamantine pillars; of the 
spheres above the Earth: 

For farre above these heavens, which here we see, 
Be others farre exceeding these in light, 



notes deal " mainly with the place of astronomy in poetry," and we are 
told by Harvey that " Mr. Spenser conceives the like pleasure in the fourth 
day of the first Week of Bartas which he esteems as the proper profession 
of Urania." Spenser's own idea of Urania comes out not only in the 
Hymnes and in the Mutability cantos but in the Tea/res of the Muses. Du 
Bartas, it will be remembered, wrote in 1573 L'Uranie ou Muse Celeste, 
in which he gives the counsels of the Muse who he says appears in his 
dreams and tells him of a poet's divine inspiration; he should avoid pro- 
fane subjects and sing only of holy things, an idea that reappears in Spen- 
ser's dedication of the Hymnes and elsewhere, and also in Milton. The 
general theme of the Mutability cantos is also closely similar to that of 
Chaucer's Boece. The main differences are that in De Consolatione Philo- 
sophiae Boethius contrasted the rule of law in the heavenly sphere with 
the rule of change in human affairs, while in Spenser change has invaded 
even the realm of nature; and that Boethius gives a solution while Spen- 
ser, though he suggests a solution, manifestly is not yet free from his 
doubts. 
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Not bounded, not corrupt, as these same bee, 
But infinite in largenesse and in hight, 
Unmoving, uncorrupt, and spotlesse bright, 
That need no Sunne t'illuminate their spheres, 
But their owne native light farre passing theirs. 

And as these heavens still by degrees arize, 
Untill they come to their first Movers bound, 
That in his mightie compasse doth comprize, 
And. carrie all the rest with him around ; 
So those likewise doe by degrees redound, 
And rise more faire, till they at last arive 
To the most faire, whereto they all do strive." 

In the cantos on Mutability the cosmic structure is more plainly 
defined than in any other part of Spenser's works. The Titaness, 
having brought Earth under her dominion, aspires to thrust Jove 
from his place. She mounts through the region of air and fire to 
the Circle of the Moon and seeks to overthrow Cynthia. The result 
of the combat was to bring terror upon Earth, where it was feared 
that Chaos had broken his chain and had brought eternal Night 
back on the world of nature. Afterwards Mutability rises through 
the other spheres to the Empyrean, where she complains that the 
children of the Titans, thrust down " to hellish dungeons " by Jove, 
are unjustly kept in bondage. The appeal is tried before Nature, 

who is 

Great Grandmother of all creatures bred, 
Great Nature, ever young, yet full of eld; 
Still moving, yet unmoved from her sted; 
Unseen of any, yet of all beheld." 

The Titan claims control over the universe on the ground that 
even the heavenly bodies are subject to change : 

Besides, the sundry motions of your Spheares, 

So sundry wayes and fashions as clerkes faine, 

Some in short space, and some in longer yeares, 

What is the same but alteration plaine? 

Onely the starry skie doth still remaine: 

Yet do the Starres and Signes therein still move, 

And even itself e is movM, as wizards saine: 

But all that moveth doth mutation love; 

Therefore both you and them to me I subject prove.** 



»E. E. B., 64-77. "VII, vii, 13. 

"VIII, vii, 55. Spenser refers to these changes, among them the ex- 
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The decision rendered by Nature is that although all things hate 
steadfastness they are not changed from their first estate " but by 
their change their being do dilate " and at length return to them- 
selves and so work their own perfection : 

Then over them change doth not rule and raigne, 

But they raigne over change, and do their state maintaine. 

The canto closes with the promise of the coming of a great final 
change, after which eternal rest shall come. 

In the two stanzas which are all that we have of the following 
canto, Spenser indicates that he is not fully satisfied by the 
explanation which he had put into the mouth of Nature, an 
explanation which is ultimately classical. He professes to accept 
the judgment that the heavenly bodies are under the rule of law, 
but when he contemplates mortality he finds nought but change. 
So the Faerie Queene ends, if these cantos indeed be what their 
first editor supposed, a fragment of one of the later books, in an 
unsolved problem. This uncertainty is not wholly due, of course, 
to the poet's contemplation of the world of nature; it is due in 
part to his contemplation of men and events. But it seems very 
different from the medieval treatises about fortune. Part of this 
difference seems to me to be due to the new spirit of scientific doubt 
which was characteristic of the time. 

I have now given sufficient illustrations, I hope, of the relatively 
important place, in the body of Spenser's greatest poetry, occupied 
by his interest in the origin and government of the world of Nature. 
He gives the impression, both through incidental references and in 
sustained passages, of having studied the subject from a variety of 
sources. These sources are in the main what we should expect to 

planations advanced to account for the precession of the equinoxes, in a 
long passage in the proem of Book V. (stanzas 4-9). These and other 
passages show how deeply interested he was in the problem of change or 
mutability in worldly affairs. It is to be sharply differentiated from the 
motif of Boethius, which is really a defence of the power of the mind to 
rise above worldly ill fortune through contemplation of the order that 
rules the universe. Of. also Hooker, who argues from the steadfastness 
of all nature that "obedience of creatures unto the law of nature is the 
stay of the whole world." Spenser's problem is that of Bruno, to find, if 
possible, "the permanence of the One in vicissitude." (Oited Boulting, p. 
113.) But Bruno rejoiced in change; Spenser was troubled by it. 
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find in the case of a man whose chief interests were philosophical 
and literary rather than scientific in the sense in which we now 
use the term. But he thought much on the origin and constitution 
of the universe, on the origin of species, on the relation of the 
universe to the realm of chaos, and on the fact that this same chaos 
might one day overwhelm man and the world he inhabits. Unlike 
some of his contemporaries, he does not relate the story of the 
creation according to Genesis, though there is no evidence that 
he rejected it. The story of the rebellion and fall of Lucifer, of 
the fall of man, of man's history until the coming of Christ, he 
weaves into his story, and his use of this story, combined as it is 
with Platonic and medieval mysticism, forms an important part of 
his philosophy. His conception of Nature is mystical, — in the 
Adonis myth, in the Hymnes, and in the conception of the goddess 
herself in the Mutability cantos. This last, though compressed into 
the single stanza quoted above, is perhaps more significant even 
than the mysticism of the other parts of his work, for in it he 
comes very near unseating Jove, substituting Nature, and seeing in 
Nature God. This was precisely what Bruno did ; there are in the 
Nolan's work many passages on Nature as the manifestation of 
God that might have been written by Emerson. Indeed, the affinity 
between Bruno and Spenser is as marked as that between Bruno 
and Bacon, though of course on quite different grounds. The final 
impression is that we have, as one aspect of Spenser's intellectual 
interests, a fairly systematic representation of classical and Chris- 
tian theories about Man's relation to the scheme of things, imper- 
fectly fused, ending in the suggestion of a problem for which he 
has no satisfactory solution. 

Ill 

Thus far I have been concerned with the interest in theories of 
the universe and of man's relation to nature as shown in the poetry 
of Spenser and Milton. I am well aware that these matters of 
belief were for the most part conventional, and that the mere 
presence of such elements in the poetry of Spenser does not consti- 
tute a priori ground for contending that Milton got his ideas 
from Spenser. To make such an assertion, at this stage, would be 
to fall into the error of those who maintain that because an Italian 
or a Dutch writer treats the rebellion of Satan and the fall of man 
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therefore his work is a source of Paradise Lost. Furthermore, the 
inquiry has not shown any conscious effort to combat the heresy 
of Copernicus, or, on the other hand, to adopt it. Bruno's radi- 
calism and Du Bartas' blind conservatism find no place in the 
thinking of these two major poets. But the study has shown, I 
hope, that the subject was fundamental, that we can understand 
neither Spenser nor Milton if we fail to take into account the 
large place this theme occupied in their thought. It has also 
shown, in both cases, a comparatively complete system containing, 
in the works of the two poets, substantially the same elements. 
Moreover, Spenser used these elements to an extent not found in 
the poets usually cited as Milton's predecessors except Du Bartas; 
his use of them is wholly different from that of Du Bartas; and 
it is cognate, in every important respect, with that of Milton. 
When these facts are added to the material set forth in my previous 
chapter on Milton's conception of Spenser as a better teacher than 
Aquinas, showing the close agreement between them in the ethical 
bases of philosophy and the direct debt of Milton to Spenser for 
the fundamental ethical conception of Paradise Lost, we have, I 
think, strong circumstantial evidence in support of a contention 
that in his physics Milton was also more definitely influenced by 
Spenser than by any other single writer. This is not to assert that 
Milton learned his physical science from Spenser. His own wide 
reading might have given him every one of these elements had he 
never seen a line that Spenser wrote. But he found in Spenser, 
and only in Spenser, precisely this conception of a philosophy of 
nature similar in all respects to his own, combined with a phil- 
osophy of conduct in which he also believed, and set forth in a 
form that met his own conception of heroic poetry. 

But the case does not rest on circumstantial evidence alone. I 
now wish to call attention to some matters of detail that seem to 
me to give further support to the idea that the relationship between 
Paradise Lost and Spenser's poetry is much more intimate than 
has been supposed. 

The twenty odd years that passed between the time when Milton 
first stated his ambition to write some great poem and the time 
when he was actively at work upon the plan that he finally adopted 
may be divided into three parts. At first he thought of writing a 
national epic on a subject drawn from British history and legend. 
Mansus and Epitaphium Damonis record this ambition. The 
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second period, about 1640-1642, shows an interest in a tragedy on 
classical lines. Four drafts for such a tragedy are extant, two of 
them very incomplete, the third an annotated list of dramatis 
personae, and the fourth a fairly detailed argument or plot- 
abstract. Of the third period we have no direct details. It 
followed Areopagitica, in which Milton acknowledged his allegiance 
to Spenser. It ended with the writing of the poem substantially 
as it has come down to us. 

On the first of these periods there is nothing that need be said 
here. He was influenced by Ariosto and Virgil, as well as by 
Spenser, in his interest in a subject connected with Arthur and 
the beginnings of Britain. The second period, which supplies us 
with the projected scheme of treatment of the Fall of Man in the 
form of Greek tragedy, affords grounds for a very interesting 
observation. For it is these drafts that may have been influenced 
by the Italian and Dutch analogues, rather than the poem as we 
now have it. To show this, it is only necessary to compare an outline 
of the plot of Adamus Exul or of Adamo, for example, with the 
third and fourth drafts recorded in the Cambridge manuscript. 
In the third draft, in which the name Paradise Lost first appears, 
Moses as the prologue recounts how he assumes his true body and 
declares the same of Enoch and Eliah, but states that they cannot 
see Adam in the state of innocence because of their sin. After this 
Justice, Mercy, and Wisdom debate what should become of man 
if he should fall, and a chorus of angels sing a hymn of the creation. 
In the second act Heavenly Love and Evening Star appear; no 
action is indicated; the chorus sings the marriage song and 
describes Paradise. In the third act we see Lucifer contriving 
Adam's ruin, and the chorus relates Lucifer's rebellion and fall. 
The fourth act introduces Adam and Eve after the fall ; Conscience 
summons them before God; and the chorus bewails and tells the 
good Adam had lost. In the last act Adam and Eve are driven out ; 
an angel introduces certain allegorical mutes, such as labor, grief, 
hatred, envy, war, famine, pestilence, death, and the like, including 
winter, heat, tempest, etc. Truth, Hope, and Charity comfort and 
instruct him, and the chorus concludes. 

In the fourth draft the impression is the same. Gabriel is 
substituted for Moses; he describes Paradise; the Chorus tells of 
Lucifer's rebellion. Gabriel tells the Chorus about the creation of 
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Eve and about the marriage. After this Lucifer rages against 
God and man and " after discourse of enmity " between the fallen 
chief and the Chorus, Lucifer withdraws and the Chorus sings of 
the battle and victory in heaven, " as after the first act was sung a 
hymn of the creation." Next Lucifer appears, triumphant, having 
seduced man. He is followed by Adam and Eve, who appear 
" confusedly covered with leaves." Accused by Conscience and 
Justice the culprits go to appear before God while the Chorus 
bewails the fall. Adam and Eve return, accuse one another, and 
Adam is rebuked by Justice and Reason. The angel is sent to 
expel them, and causes a masque of all the evils of this world to 
appear. Penitent at last, Adam is comforted by Mercy, who 
promises the Messiah and calls in the three Christian graces to 
instruct him, and the Chorus concludes. 

The marked similarity between Milton's plan at this stage of the 
development of his theme and the most frequently cited sources of 
the poem may be shown by comparing the plot of Andreini's 
Adamo. In this, the first act represents the creation of the world 
and of Adam and Eve in a manner familiar in the mysteries; 
Adam and Eve, in Paradise, declare their delight in God's goodness. 
In the greater part of the act, however, we are shown how the forces 
of evil plot against God, — Lucifer, Satan, and Beelzebub being the 
leaders; a plot is laid against Eve. In Act II, the chorus sings 
the greatness of God; Adam and Eve in Paradise are watched by 
Envy, Gluttony, and Luxury, and later the Serpent, with Satan 
and another evil spirit appear in Eden; Eve is tempted by the 
Serpent, and falls. The third act depicts Adam's fall ; Satan and 
his fellows celebrate their victory ; God announces his intention to 
punish Adam by the loss of Eden ; Adam is still unrepentant. The 
fourth act shows the spirits of earth, water, fire, and air expressing 
allegiance to Lucifer; Lucifer is troubled by the promise of God 
that he, too, shall be punished, and monsters named World, Flesh, 
and Death are created by black art to tempt Man further. Famine, 
Thirst, Fatigue, Despair also torment Eve; Death threatens her, 
and dwells upon the fury of the elements, the danger from wild 
beasts, etc. In the last act the monsters tempt Adam and Eve; 
the devils threaten to carry them away ; Michael rescues them and 
promises the coming of a Redeemer. 
The parallelism of general structure between this plot and 
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Milton's draft for his tragedy is instantly apparent. The same 
remark applies to other supposed sources. The question is not one 
of identity of plot, or of real or fancied indebtedness for details. 
The influence of this entire group of analogues, so far as we find 
anything not a matter of convention common to all treatments of 
the general theme, seems applicable not so much upon Paradise 
Lost as we have it as upon the middle period in Milton's plans for 
his work. The allegorical figures, the chorus, the general atmos- 
phere of the mysteries with an infusion of the kind of super- 
naturalism familiar in Marlowe's Faustus; the absence of any 
sustained philosophy ; the absence of the cosmology that forms such 
a large place in Paradise Lost; most of all a plot chiefly confined 
to the Fall instead of presenting that event in relation to the 
entire scheme of salvation, — all these are links between Milton's 
supposed sources and the four drafts of the tragedy he planned 
in 1640-42, and serve to bring into sharp relief the differences 
between these drafts and the poem that he wrote twenty years or 
so earlier. The situation may be summed up thus: Paradise Lost 
and the analogues from Italian and Dutch literature have in 
common very little beyond certain traditional and conventional 
material; so far as these analogues present individual character- 
istics probably influential on Milton, the influence is on his thought 
circa 1640-42, when he was planning to write a tragedy on the 
theme of Adam's fall ; it is not sufficient to say that Milton's tran- 
scendent poetical gift glorified these crude plots so that they 
appeared transformed in the great poem ; the poem he finally wrote 
is constructed on a plan so different in every important respect as 
to indicate a fundamental revision of the earlier plan, not merely 
the expansion of that plan into an epic. For Paradise Lost is a 
cosmic drama, designed to justify the ways of God to man; 
designed also to relate man to a vast scheme of nature. 

Between 1642 and the time when Paradise Lost was written 
something happened to turn Milton from a possible imitation of 
Grotius or Andreini to a theme incomparably greater. This some- 
thing was, of course, the maturing of his thought, stimulated by 
intense study in broad fields. But the chief creative impulse, apart 
from his own high gift, I think he found in Spenser. The first 
testimony about the nature of this impulse is found in Areopagitica 
in the passages in praise of Spenser and in the statement of what 
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in my former essay I pointed out as the philosophical basis of 
Milton's epic. It is possible, I believe, to go much farther even 
than this in explaining Dryden's statement that Milton acknowl- 
edged Spenser to be his original. The evidence for this belief I 
find in the Foure Hymnes and in the cantos of Mutabilitie. 
In his first Eymne Spenser describes the way in which 

This worlds still moving mightie masse 
Out of great Chaos ugly prison crept." 

This creation was at the bidding of Love, who made 

His hardie flight 
Through all that great wide wast, yet wanting light." 

Prom the midst of this Chaos, Love ordered the discordant elements 
to arrange themselves in order, so that the World was created. 

In the second Hymne, Spenser is concerned chiefly with the 
Platonic doctrine of ideas. Beauty of earth, he says, is but the 
shadow of the divine idea of beauty. 30 With the third Eymne we 
reach the complete statement of the scheme of salvation, the theme 
that Milton was afterwards to develop. Here Spenser speaks of " this 
Worlds great frame," introducing Milton's distinction between 
the World, as the concentric spheres created from Chaos, and the 
Earth. Before the creation, he says, God begot his Son and the 
Angels. To the Angels he gave Heaven as an inheritance. 31 

"B. L,, 57-58. This is Milton's conception: the creation of the World 
by divine power out of a vast surrounding Chaos. The conventional me- 
dieval view was that the World was surrounded by the ether. 

M Ibid., 69-70. Cf. P. L. TO, 192 ff., in which Milton tells how the Son 
(Love) looked out from Heaven upon the vast immeasurable Abyss, out- 
rageous as a sea, and then rode out far into the realm of Chaos and created 
the World. 

M Cf. P. L. v, 563-576, in which Raphael says that he will explain to 
Adam the divine beauty through analogy of earthly forms: 

" What surmounts the reach 
Of human sense I shall delineate so 
By likening spiritual to corporal forms, 
As may express them best, — though what if Earth 
Be but the shadow of Heaven ? " 

"This may be a good place in which to point out a further evidence of 
Milton's careful study of the Eymnes, in that Spenser's stanza about the 
duties of the Angels is the suggestion for the beautiful closing lines in the 
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The true theme of Spenser's Hymne of Heavenly Love, however, 
is the account of Lucifer's rebellion and his punishment in hell, of 
man's creation and fall, and of Christ's life on earth and sacrifice 
in order to redeem man. 82 Only an abstract can be given of the 
long passage which sums up completely Milton's theme : 

The brightest angel, child of light, puffed up by pride and the ambition 
to sit in God's place, drew millions of angels into a rebellion. God in 
wrath drove them from heaven " to deepest hell, and lake of Jammed fyre," 
where they dwell in darkness and dread horror. To fill their place, God 
created on earth " a new unknown colony," fashioned of clay according 
to a heavenly pattern. Man, forgetful of his Maker's grace, fell from the 
hope that had been put in him into the mouth of death, and all his off- 
spring inherited his guilt. Christ, Lord of Love, at length pitying Man, 
took on the form of mortal man. There follow two stanzas on the Nativity 
that seem to have afforded Milton the suggestion for his own Hymn: 

Then rouze thy selfe, O Earth! out of thy soyle, 
In which thou wallowest like to filthy swyne, 
And doest thy mynd in durty pleasures moyle, 
Unmindful of that dearest Lord of thyne; 
Lift up to him thy heavie clouded eyne, 
That thou his soveraine bountie mayst behold, 
And read, through love, his mercies manifold. 



Sonnet on his Blindness. Of the angels surrounding the throne of God 
Spenser writes: 

There they in their trinall triplicities 

About him wait, and on his will depend, 

Either with nimble wings to cut the skies, 

When he them on his messages doth send, 

Or on his owne dread presence to attend, 

Where they behold the glorie of his light, 

And caroll Hymnes of love both day and night. 

On this compare Milton: 

His state 
Is kingly: thousands at his bidding speed, 
And post o'er land and ocean without rest; 
They also serve who only stand and wait. 

There is no real contradiction between the fact of Milton's blindness and 
Spenser's line: 

Where they behold the glorie of his light. 
It is a favorite idea with Milton that his physical blindness increased his 
power to see the glories of God invisible to earthly eyes. 
- H. E. L., 78-287. 
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Beginne from first, where he encradled was 
In simple cratch, wrapt in a wad of hay, 
Betweene the toylefull Oxe and humble Asse, 
And in what rags, and in how 'base aray, 
The glorie of our heavenly riches lay, 
When him the silly shepheards came to see, 
Whom greatest Princes sought on lowest knee. 

The Hymne ends with an appeal for the contemplation of the life and 
sufferings of Christ as a means of attaining to true spiritual insight. 

The last Hymne emphasizes this idea of the mystical vision to be 
gained through contemplation of God and his works. It has not 
been noticed, I think, that Spenser's four poems on Love and 
Beauty form a complete and cumulative treatise on the mystical 
life. The sources of mysticism are ultimately Platonic, and Miss 
Winstanley has pointed out, in her excellent edition of the Hymnes, 
Spenser's debt to his master. But she does not show the immediate 
connection between the first two hymns and the second two. 
Spenser's editors have been, I think, unnecessarily troubled by the 
poet's supposed repudiation of his earlier hymns in his dedication. 
If he had really been ashamed of the hymns to Love and Beauty, 
composed " in the greener times " of his youth, why did he reprint 
them with their continuation in Heavenly Love and Heavenly 
Beauty? Surely the consistent thing to do would have been to 
print only the new work. But the explanation is not difficult if 
we take into account the continuity of the four poems, a continuity 
made plain not only by parallelisms in structure but by the develop- 
ment of the thought. 

For Spenser's Hymnes are the finest expression in English 
literature of that mysticism which growing out of Neo-Platonic 
impulses developed into a transcendental philosophy that has been 
a continuous and pervasive element in our poetry. The first hymns 
were capable of misinterpretation unless their, ideas were carried to 
an application to Christian belief. Seen in this combination, we 
have a complete exposition of such a system, for example, as that 
developed in the life and writings of the fourteenth century English 
mystic, Richard Bolle of Hampole. 33 This is not the place for 
working out a complete exposition of Spenser's mysticism ; it must 

"For an excellent account of Kolle's system see the introduction to 
Horstman's edition, in two volumes, London, 1895. 
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suffice to point out that in the Eymnes the three stages : purifica- 
tion, illumination, and perfection, or the true contemplation, are 
developed from a beginning in pure Platonism to the adaptation 
of religious ecstasy leading to the sight of God himself. That is, 
Spenser adapts the stages by which Plato shows the progressive 
illumination in the contemplation of the divine idea of love in 
Socrates' speech in the Symposium, and Castiglione's use of the 
same idea in Bembo's speech in the fourth book of II Cortegiano, 
to Christian mystical rapture as in Rolle. The first Hymne repre- 
sents the first stage, that of love in the earthly sense, and deals 
with the idea of purification, the first stage in the mystical phil- 
osophy. The second develops this idea still further, mainly on 
Platonic lines, the thought being that earthly beauty is but the 
shadow of the divine beauty, and that one should endeavor to com- 
prehend this universal beauty through joy in contemplation of its 
earthly counterpart. With the Hymne to Heavenly Love we come 
to the second stage: illuminatio. The important thing to note 
is that the duty of man to contemplate the life and sacrifice of 
Christ depends not alone upon Christ's divinity and beauty, but 
upon the relation of this divinity to the entire history of creation, 
from God and his angels, through the creation and fall of Lucifer, 
the creation and fall of man, to the coming of the Greater Man in 
whom the divine plan is made complete. This is Milton's theme. 
What is more to the point, it is not merely chronicle, as in the 
mystery plays and in the Milton analogues; it is a definite 
philosophy ; it is that definite philosophy that supplied the creative 
impulse from without that transformed Milton's imitative drafts 
of 1640-1642 to the lofty theme of Paradise Lost. Through the 
penitence which Rolle makes the necessary preliminary to illumi- 
natio, — 

And let thy soule, whose sins his sorrows wrought, 
Melt into teares, and grone in grieved thought," 

through this contrition, brought about by contemplation not only 
of the Passion but of the entire scheme of salvation, whilst the 
softened spirit is touched through meditation on his endless merit, 
a contrition that makes all earthly loves seem dross, — 

Then shalt thou feele thy spirit so possest, 
And ravisht with devouring great desire 



l H. E. L., 251-252. 
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Of hia deare selfe, that shall thy feeble breast 
Inflame with love, and set thee all on fire 
With burning zeale, through every part entire, 
That in no earthly thing thou shalt delight, 
But in his sweet and amiable sight. . . . 

Then shall thy ravisht soule inspired bee 

With heavenly thoughts f arre above humane skil, 

And thy bright radiant eyes shall plainely see 

Th' Idee of his pure glorie present still 

Before thy face, that all thy spirits shall fill 

With sweete enragement of celestiall love, 

Kindled through sight of those faire things above." 

The vision attained in the climax of this third Hymn is only 
partial. The soul is inspired with heavenly thoughts; the eye 
purged of earthly dross sees the divine Idea of this pure glory 
continually before it, but the seer is not yet brought into the 
divine presence. In the last of the poems, the Eymne of Heavenly 
Beauty, perfection, or contemplation proper, the complete develop- 
ment of the soul, is attained. That the scheme is systematic 
appears from the recapitulation of the stages of purificatio and 
illuminatio found in the opening lines. In this recapitulation 
Spenser varies, as before, his choice of material. It is the essence 
of his thought that man rises to these spiritual heights by two 
means : the contemplation of God's divine dealings with Man, and 
God's revelation of himself in the created universe. Throughout 
the Hymnes this alternation is to be observed: it is at the very 
heart of Spenser's thought, and of Milton's. In the fourth Hymn 
the soul rises from the contemplation of " this base world, subject 
to fleshly eye," to contemplation of the wonders of the created 
universe. Look on the frame of this wide universe, Spenser says ; 
see the Earth, founded on adamantine pillars amid the sea, engirt 
with brazen bands, never consumed but held in place, along with 
the other "endlesse kinds of creatures," — 

And, last, that mightie shining christall wall 
Where with he hath encompassed them All. 

Nothing, he says, can seem fairer than " the house of blessed God, 
which men call Skye," yet far above these heavens are others — 

m H. H. L., 252-287. 
6 
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For farre above these heavens, which here we see, 
Be others farre exceeding these in light, 
Not bounded, not corrupt, as these same bee, 
But infinite in largenesse and in hight, 
Unmoving, uncorrupt, and spotlesse bright, 
That need no Sunne t' illuminate their spheres, 
But their owne native light farre passing theirs. 

Beyond these "heavens" which Spenser sees through the eye of 
contemplation, far beyond the " first Movers bound " that marks 
the limits of our system, there extends illimitable space, filled with 
the heavens in which happy souls find place, with the higher 
heavens in which Plato's divine Ideas are existent, with the heavens, 
higher even than these, in which are the sovereign Powers and 
Heavenly Dominations, and the Cherubims and Archangels " which 
attend on God's own person, without rest or end." 36 

At first thought, Spenser says, it would seem impossible for 
mortal mind to contemplate this glory. But he summarizes his 
belief in the lines, 

The meanes, therefore, which unto us is lent 
Him to behold, is on his workes to looke, 
Which he hath made in beauty excellent.* 7 

This done, the soul may leave the body and come directly into 
the presence of the glory of God, where is Sapience, " clad like a 
Queene in royall robes." Those who thus attain perfect contem- 
plation find such 

Sweete contentment, that it doth bereave 

Their souls of sense, through infinite delight, 

And them transport from flesh into the spright. 

In which they see such admirable things, 

As carries them into an extasy, 

And heare such heavenly notes and carolings, 

Of Gods high praise, that filles the brasen sky, — 

that all earthly things seem dross to one who has received this 
gift of heavenly sight. 38 

The full implications of this vision of Sapience and of the whole 
mystical philosophy in its relations to Milton's thought I shall 
reserve for a later paragraph. I have sought in this section of my 

n I have summarized lines 22-105. 

"Lines 127-129. x Lines 258-301. 
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discussion to show that Spenser's Hymnes are not only Platonic 
but mystical in the medieval sense in their revelation of the way in 
which the Soul may rise to the actual presence of God; to show 
that they are not distinct but cumulative and present a systematic 
philosophy of contemplation; to show that this philosophy is 
worked out by a two-fold means: the contemplation of God's 
dealings with Man and the contemplation of God's works as 
revealed in a vast cosmogony; and to show, finally, that in this 
union of the idea of God in Nature and of a justification of the 
ways of God to man we have, in a sense not found in any source 
yet named, the very structure itself of Paradise Lost. 39 

The Mutability fragment contains some incidents so similar to 
important elements in Paradise Lost as to justify examination 
here. The points to be considered involve similarity of theme, 
parallels in incident, and the development in Spenser's mind of a 
problem which he did not, perhaps could not solve, and which 
Milton dealt with in his poem. Stated briefly, the Mutability can- 
tos tell the story of the conquest of the realm of Earth by an evil 
spirit who aspires to regain place in Heaven and to supplant God. 
The attempt is foiled, not through a battle in Heaven but through 
arbitration. With the decision the actors in the story are satisfied 
but Spenser is not. While we know little about the fragment — it 
was not published until after Spenser's death— the style is mature ; 
the poem evidently belongs among the last things Spenser wrote; 
there is internal evidence that it could not have been written earlier 
than 1591. There is no reason to believe that the sudden close is 
due to loss of the remaining manuscript; Spenser either left it 
unfinished or it represents work originally intended as a part of 
one of the books which we now have, but thrown aside when he 
discovered that to complete it was beyond his powers. 

The story is as follows: In the records of Faery Land Spenser 
has found that the Titaness Mutability, or Change, a descendant of 

'• If it were not for the limitations of space it would be possible to 
cite other pasages from Milton in support of some of the points treated 
in this section. Adam's discussion with Raphael on the " scale of Nature " 
(v, 509) and the entire discussion (v, 489 ff.) illustrate the point. As to 
the idea that the visible universe is a symbol of the invisible, found in 
Spenser in several places, and notably in the passage from E. H. B. just 
summarized, i have already cited Raphael's words to Adam in v. 563-576. 
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the race that had been cast out of Heaven by Jove, planned to 
regain the place lost by her ancestors. Many of the Titans had 
survived the old combat and had obtained power over various 
regions by permission of Jove or by conquest. Among these the 
chief were Hecate, who controlled rule and principality; Bellona, 
who made Heaven and Earth tremble at her pride ; and Change, or 
Mutability. The goddess had so changed the face of earthly things 
that all which Nature had originally established in due order was 
perverted. She had made accurst all those whom God had blest 
and had intended should abide forever in the state of happiness. 
She had also upset the laws of justice and government, and had 
brought Death into the world. In all this is a suggestion of the 
great chiefs of Satan's camp, permitted to roam at will through the 
World and to seduce mankind with the evils by which the state 
of innocence had been corrupted.* But in the attempt of Muta- 
bility to regain Heaven we are in the region of the earlier part of 
Paradise Lost when Satan found his way to the earthly paradise. 
The goddess mounts through the regions of the air and of fire to 
the circle of the Moon. Pilled with envy at the happiness of the 
goddess of that sphere, she seeks to thrust Cynthia from her seat. 
Terror came upon Earth and Heaven when the light of the Moon 
was darkened ; the " heavenly wights " — the intelligences that con- 
trolled the spheres — feared lest Chaos had broken his chains and 
had brought upon them again Eternal Night. Mercury reports the 
threatened danger to the Father of the Gods and is sent down to 
the circle of the Moon to find the cause of the disturbance, with 
instructions that if any one on Earth had done this thing through 
black art he was to be thrown down to Hell, but if an immortal 
had done it, he was to be brought before the heavenly judgment seat. 
The detail that follows is interesting because it is exactly parallel 
to an incident in Paradise Lost. Mercury suddenly appears before 
the Evil Spirit, lays upon her shoulder his snaky-wreathed mace, 
whose awful power makes gods and hellish fiends afraid. The 
Titaness answers defiantly, and Mercury returns to the Empyrean. 
Thus far, then, we have the story of the course of a rebellious 
divinity through the Spheres to the circle of the Moon; the deeds 
of this divinity fill Earth and Heaven with terror ; the evil spirit 

"This idea, of course, is also found elsewhere. 
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is suddenly unmasked by the messenger from God. With this 
compare Milton's story of Satan's arrival at the outer confines of 
the world, of his course through the spheres to the circle of the Sun 
and then to Eden, where the heavenly messengers find him and 
where Ithuriel, touching him with his spear, unmasks him, where- 
upon Satan bids defiance to God and all the heavenly host, and a 
conflict that might have destroyed "the starry cope of heaven" 
and brought chaos once more is narrowly averted. 

Spenser next tells how Jove called all the gods in council. In a 
speech full of reminders of the similar story in Milton, Jove 
explains who this evil spirit is and what she plans. His speech 
ends, as in Milton, with the statement that it is necessary to 
consider what steps should be taken to meet the emergency — 

Wherefore it now behoves us to advise 
What way is best to drive her to retire, 
Whether by open force, or counsell wise; 
Areed, ye sonnes of God, as best ye can devise. 

It may be remarked, in passing, that the crisis seems more 
imaginary than real, as it does in Milton. Jove is represented as 
" changing nought his countenance bold." Spenser, however, spares 
us the speeches. Jove is much less self-important than God. 

The rest of Spenser's story is of course very different from 
Milton's, though many details remind us of the later poem. For 
example, Milton stresses in several places the gradual dimming of 
the beauty of Satan. Even in Hell he appeared at first scarcely less 
than archangel. When he appeared in the circle of the Sun he had 
no difficulty in passing as one of the angels. When Zephon and 
Ithuriel unmasked him he was troubled to find u his lustre visibly 
impaired." Other passages will occur to the reader. The final 
transformation into the Serpent, at the moment when he relates 
his victory to his followers in Hell, is merely the end of a long 
series of references by which Milton exemplified, in the gradual 
dimming of Satan's beauty, Spenser's point that soul is form and 
doth the body make. So here, when the Titaness appears among 
the gods, Spenser speaks of her beauty, for she was fair as they in 
outward seeming. It is a favorite idea with Spenser, as the story 
of the false Morimel, to name no other, serves to show. 

I believe that we have here something more than an analogue 
neglected by Milton scholars. The conventional references to Satan 
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rising from the abyss and plotting revenge on man ; Tasso's account 
of the descent of the archangel Michael from Heaven, with a mere 
mention of the spheres, and other like incidents, are all very 
different from this poem on the warfare of Change upon God and 
Man. Spenser contrives to give us just what we get in Milton — the 
impression of a vast cosmogony where the scenes of the action shift 
from Earth to the circle of one of the spheres and then to the 
Empyrean. The persons of the action, as in Milton, impress us as 
being adequate to the vast scale on which the action is planned. 
And, finally, such details as the threat of impending return to 
Chaos and old Night, the council in Heaven, and the unmasking 
of the adversary by the magic touch of the heavenly messenger — 
these parallels are too striking not to produce an effect. In these 
details Spenser and Milton are unique ; the details are of a different 
order from the resemblances, chiefly due to convention, that editors 
are in the habit of citing. 

Yet unique as are these parallels, the case by no means depends 
solely upon them. I have already spoken of the contribution of 
the Mutability fragment to our knowledge of Spenser's interest in 
the order of the universe and of the similarity between these ideas 
and the conceptions of Milton. Mutability's account, in canto vii, 
stanzas 23-26, of the four elements and the confusion caused by 
their contests, and her statement that despite the creation the ele- 
ments still are ruled by Change, suggest Milton's account of Chaos, 
and this conception of Chaos is, as I have previously shown, found 
in Spenser. Milton's Satan promises Chaos that his realm shall be 
extended to Earth; Spenser's Titaness shows that this has been, 
or is about to be, accomplished. This chaos extends to human 
beings, — the wreck of the former happiness, the change in seasons, 
the coming of Death and all disasters,— the Titan is the prototype 
of Satan who gets the world under his dominion. The only differ- 
ence is that Milton motivates all these evils as proceeding from 
Adam's sin. 

Transcending even these evidences of Spenser's influence on 
Paradise Lost is the sense of the riddle of human life — man's rela- 
tion to the scheme of things — that abides with us as we compare 
this unfinished work of Spenser's with Milton's poem. For the 
discipleship of Milton, as I have tried to keep in mind throughout 
these two essays, is not the pedestrian discipleship of the copy book 
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but something infinitely transcending even an illuminated imita- 
tion. There are two further illustrations. 

The first of these is suggested by Spenser's sense that his theme 
is too lofty for mortal flight unaided. As is his custom elsewhere 
in the Faerie Queene, he interrupts his direct narrative by episodes. 
In the first of the two cantos this episode is the interpolation of 
the story of the loves of two Irish rivers. In the second comes the 
gorgeous masque of the seasons. But here the impression is 
different from that which is produced by similar interruptions in 
the more familiar parts of the Faerie Queene. They serve, like 
Milton's sustained similes, to rest the mind from the contemplation 
of the vast scale of the action. They also show, I think, Spenser's 
sincere feeling that the theme was too vast for him; too vast, that 
is, not merely because of the greater drafts on his imaginative 
power but because, as I shall show presently, of the problem which 
he was trying to solve. This impression is deepened by the invoca- 
tion that introduces the second canto : 

Ah! whither doost thou now, thou greater Muse, 
Me from these woods and pleasing forrests bring, 
And my fraile spirit, (that dooth oft refuse 
ThiB too high flight, unfit for her weake wing) 
Lift up aloft, to tell of heavens King 
(Thy soveraine Sire) his fortunate successe; 
And victory in bigger notes to sing 
Which he obtain'd against that Titanesse, 
That him of heavens Empire sought to dispossesse ? 

Yet, sith I needs must follow thy behest, 
Do thou my weaker wit with skill inspire, 
Fit for this turne; and in my feeble brest 
Kindle fresh sparks of that i mm ortal! fire 
Which learned minds inflameth with desire 
Of heavenly things: for who, but thou alone 
That art yborne of heaven and heavenly Sire, 
Can tell things doen in heaven so long ygone, 
So farre past memory of man that may be knowne? 

These lines imply the previous invocation to the muse but are here 
addressed to the " greater muse " whose inspiration gains authority 
because of her presence when the events, now long since past, took 
place. In the two stanzas which are all that we have of the next 
following canto, Spenser completes the three-fold invocation that 
we find in Paradise Lost: the invocation to the muse, the invoca- 
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tion to the muse of sacred history, and the invocation to the Holy 
Spirit. The fourth Hymn contains a similar invocation to the 
Holy Spirit, and he addresses Sapience, or Heavenly Wisdom, in 
just the same terms. So also Milton insists, for example at the 
beginning of Book IX, that he is instructed not by a pagan muse 
but by one " who brings it nightly to mine ear," that is, in the 
mystic vision of which Spenser sings in his fourth Hymn. And in 
the proem to Book VII, Milton calls Urania not the classical muse 
but the spirit who before the hills appeared conversed with the 
Eternal Wisdom, " thy sister, and with her didst play in presence 
of the Almighty Father, pleased with thy celestial song." He 
continues that led by her he has entered, " an earthly guest, the 
Heaven of Heavens." This is, of course, the mystic vision or 
perfect contemplation that is the final stage in the soul's develop- 
ment. 41 The consciousness, then, that his theme in Mutability is 
of the same order as the theme of the fourth Hymn, that this theme 
transcends the power of earthly inspiration or the inspiration of 
the muse of poetry less adventurous, and that to write on such a 
subject he must have the mystic vision of the Heavenly Wisdom, is 
one that Spenser shares with Milton. We have, then, this extraor- 
dinary set of parallels: 1. The fact that Milton's poetry on the 
scheme of salvation, notably Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained, 
conforms to Spenser's idea of the mystic vision, to be gained 
through contemplation and by the guidance of Sapience (Milton's 
"Eternal Wisdom"). This vision, attained by Milton, is a com- 
plete development of what Spenser said was the reward of contem- 
plation, following the lines which he laid down. Milton himself 
gives constant evidence of his sense that what he wrote was the 
result of such a vision of Heavenly Love and Beauty. 2. Spenser's 
method, to attain this vision by the two-fold contemplation of the 
entire scheme of salvation and of God's works, the universe, is 
exactly followed by Milton. 3. The conception of an action, deeply 
important to man and his relation to the scheme of things, is in 
Spenser made concrete by a story in which titanic forces move 
upon a stage of stupendous proportions, a universe as completely 
visioned as Milton's. 4. In both the statement of the entire theme 

41 Verity, pp. 686-688, has a long note on this invocation, but he fails to 
see that its source is to be found in Spenser's hymn. 
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and in parallels in incident and plot there is proof that Milton's 
imaginative detail was due in no small degree to Spenser. 

Finally, as I have suggested at several points in this essay, 
Spenser's interest in the created universe and his experience with 
life brought him face to face with the fundamental problem of 
man's relation to nature. In his attempt to find a solution he 
came very near conceiving that nature is, after all, but the mani- 
festation of God. The divinities assemble on Arlo Hill to hear 
the plea of the Titan. Nature is the judge, not Jove. The Father 
of Gods and his companions are instantly subordinated to a concep- 
tion of nature that is wonderfully drawn. Spenser confesses that 
Chaucer, in his " Foules Parley," though in " his gentle spright the 
pure well head of Poesie did dwell," did not dare to meddle with 
so great a subject, and he refers to Alanus's " Plaint of Kind " in 
a fashion quite similar to Chaucer's trick of advising people to go 
to sources that after all are not sources. Then comes his mystical 
description of Nature : 

This great Grandmother of all creatures bred, 
Great Nature, ever young, yet full of eld; 
Still moving, yet unmoved from her sted; 
Unseen by any, yet of all beheld. 

To her all the gods bow in reverence and receive her decision, after 
the Titan had made her plea and called her witnesses, with acquies- 
cence ; whereupon the whole assembly was dismissed 

And Nature's selfe did vanish, whither no man wist. 

The claim of the Titan was that all things are subject to change : 
the elements, the ocean, the seasons, man, the beasts that are the 
prey of man — all are changed. Even the stars in their courses are 
not guided, as Jove sought to prove, by the gods. The touch of 
modern scepticism in the Titan's reply to Jove is very clear : 

The things, 
Which we see not how they are mov'd and swayd 
Ye may attribute to your selves as Kings, 
And say, they by your secret powre are made : 
But what we see not, who shall us perswadef 
But were they so, as ye them faine to be, 
Mov'd by your might, and ordered by your ayde, 
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Yet what if I can prove, that even yee 

Your selves are likewise, chang'd, and subject unto met" 

Nature's decision is based on the old idea, familiar since Aristotle, 
that through change all things work their own perfection and at 
length return to their former state. To this is added the Christian 
conception of the coming of a time when all shall be changed and 
from thenceforth change shall be no more. 

Outwardly accepting this solution, in reality there is much of 
pathos in the two stanzas that are all that we have of the next 
canto: 

When I bethinke me on that speeche whyleare 

Of Mutabilitie, and well it way! 

Me seemes, that though she all unworthy were 

Of the Heav'ns Rule; yet, very sooth to say, 

In all things else she beares the greatest sway: 

Which makes me loath this state of life so tickle, 

And love of things so vaine to cast away : 

Where flowring pride, so fading and so fickle, 

Short Time shall soon cut down with his consuming sickle. 

Then gin I thinke on that which Nature sayd, 

Of that same time when no more Change shall be, 

But stedfast rest of all things, firmly stayd 

Upon the pillours of Eternity, 

That is contrayr to Mutabilitie; 

For all that moveth doth in Change delight: 

But thenceforth all shall rest eternally 

With Him that is the God of Sabaoth hight: 

O! that great Sabaoth God, grant me that Sabaoths sight. 

Partly because of his meditation upon the rule of change in nature, 
partly because when he wrote he had had long experience with life, 
Spenser is only partiallv convinced by what he had learned from 
books and the church about the riddle of existence. There is a 
note of disillusion, as in Prospero's famous speech which many take 
to be Shakespeare's final word about life. He can only pray, once 
more, for that illumination of the spirit of which he wrote in the 
Hymns. Milton, meditating upon the same problem, finding every 
element of the material he wished to use in Paradise Lost already 
in Spenser's poetry, seeing the problem, like Spenser, in terms of 

"But see Spenser's answer to the line which I have italicized, in the 
proem to Book II, cited on p. 330. 
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Nature and Man, gave an answer satisfactory, so far as we know, 
to him and to his time. However these things may he, it is clear, I 
think, that in Spenser and Milton we have the supreme statement 
of what the whole period had to say upon the problem. Prom the 
beginning of that first stage in modern life that we call the 
Eenaissance the effort had been to reconcile Christian teaching 
with what the ancient world had contributed to the philosophy of 
life. A new synthesis had been worked out, answering both to the 
mystical abandonment of the self that had been the highest ideal 
of the Middle Ages and to the renewed conception of the worth of 
the individual life, — the existence within itself of the law of con- 
duct and the right to question and to enjoy. To understand this 
synthesis and all its applications to the thought of the period is to 
understand the Eenaissance mind. 

But at the very time when this philosophy that had been so 
stimulating through so many years was finding, in Spenser and 
Milton, an expression comparable to the expression of the earlier 
medieval period in Dante, at this very time the law of change that 
had been operating when Dante wrote was again in process. Coper- 
nicus, Galileo, Bruno, Bacon, were laying the foundations for a 
new era. A new universe was to be created in human thought, 
corresponding to the new physical universe that swept into man's 
ken and tore the old from its moorings. Of this no doubt Spenser 
and Milton were partly conscious, but their consciousness of it did 
not interfere with their splendid summary of the old kingdom of 
the mind. Since that time they have been influential. Many 
have repeated their formulas without depth of meaning. Others — 
"Wordsworth, Shelley, Emerson — have borne a part in their tradi- 
tion, have modified it to suit the gradual but never-ceasing change. 
But never since their time has the old universe of man and nature 
been rephrased with the authority of a divine revelation. Always 
since their time the scientific movement inaugurated by Copernicus 
has warred on it, has subtly undermined it, and now at length has 
seemed to triumph over it. In our time more than in any other 
since that last great cycle that put an end to the old authorities, 
the rule of Change seems to threaten the end of another era. The 
Titan that claims the sovereignty over nature, the spirit that 
denies, brings once more men's divinities to judgment. 

The University of North Carolina. 



